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Talks from the Editor's Arm-Chair. 
| | ane have nets received, within a few 
Gi days, from all parts of the country—from the | 

> Atlantic seaboard to the shores of Oregon, and 
from the Northern Lakes to the far South. It is a/| 
common saying to call this a great country,—and 
just now we say with emphasis—Tuis 1s A GREAT 
Country! We never had any doubts but that THe 
Prope could be trusted in any emergency—we know 
that the country is safe in the hands of our industrial 





population, let politicians and other schemers turn) 


and twist as they please. But now there comes up 
one universal and unanimous word of hope and con- 
fidence, that rises above all the cry of hard times and 
corrupt officials. The strong arm of Labor is lifted 
with a determination to fulfil itsduty. Past discour- 
agements are not allowed to keep down the honest 
will of the producer; on the contrary, past discour- 
agements seem only to act as a spur inciting to re- 
newed energy, and a determination to deserve suc- 
cess, by a faith which proves itself by its works. 


Verily brothers, this is a sublime position for the ag-| 


riculturists of our country ; and as we have contem- 
plated it in the quiet of this Arm Chair, we have 


sent our spirit abroad, to sweep like an eagle over | 


the land, and bring us tidings of what itsaw. And 
when it came back with the word that every where 
men stood with uprolled sleeves ready to grasp the 
plow, and throw in the seed when the right moment 
shall come, and that every eye was steady and every 
lip firm as with a will to do, we tossed up our broad- 
brim with more of exultation than is our wont, and— 
inwardly at least—shouted a grand hurrah for the 
working men of America. 





| Our feomens have yet t to learn ameh that pertains 
|to their calling. They are willing to work—they do 
| work ; less hard work more intelligently applied, and 
its proceeds more wisely husbanded, would furnish 
‘them a better living, and leave them time to garnish 
the furniture of the mind. There are a great many 
‘farmers who consider themselves very sharp—they 
| don’t believe in book farming—the editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator can’t teach them anything, etc., etc., and 
yet they are the very men who are always skinned 
/or bled by any smooth humbug that comes along. 
| How many farmers do you suppose have tasted of the 
“Honey Blade” this Spring? A good many, we 
| guess, but a good many thousand less than would 
have done so, if the Ohio Cultivator had accepted the 
golden bribe and held its tongue, while its flock was 
being fleeced. But that is not our way of doing—we 
| prefer a clear conscience rather than the wages of 
sin, and we have no fears but that the people will 
sustain us so we ean keep the pot boiling these many 
years, if we live to need it, as we expect and intend 
| to do. 

What are you going to do about planting out trees 
this Spring! The matter of first consequence in 
this, is trees for fruit. On this head we have given 
all the practical formula that is necessary to ensure 
success, if the lessons of our experienced correspond- 
ents are followed. Get a variety of fruits—apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries, plums, quinces, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, etc.,so that if a part fail, 
you will still have some that will not fail. The 
planting of trees for shade and beauty, is with some 
people another consideration from that of planting 
for fruit, but in our view positively demands serious 
attention. In the first place, there is the question of 
comfort and salubrity from the shade and presence of 
the trees around the dwellings. In the second place, 
the question of beauty is also a question of morals 
and civilization ; and if these are not a part of our 
noblest existence, then we have very much mistaken 
the true intent and end of our creation. 

In the planting of shade trees as well of fruit 
trees, one thing we insist upon—unless you are will- 
ing to take up a large area of roots, select small 
trees. They have the advantage of beauty, and the 
far greater probability of a long and vigorous life. 
Protect the trees till they can protect themselves. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Profits of Feeding Corn to Hogs. 

It appears that there are two men who take 
exceptions to my first article on feeding hogs.— 
They have endeavored to prove that I was wrong 
in my statements in regard to that experiment 
that I made with 30 shoats. My statements were 
based upon facts taken from an actual occurrence. 

Mr. Conger, of Richland, says he could “ never 
induce a drover to believe that a 130 Ib. shoat 
was a fat hog.” That has nothing to do with my 
statements in the least. If the drover is willing 
to take my hogs and give me my price, I shall 
not put myself to any trouble in trying to induce 
him to believe one way or the other. Mr. Doup., 
says that my hogs were worth just as much, per 
lb., when I commenced feeding them, as when I 
sold them. And not being satisfied with that, he 
says “it isa poor rule that will not work both 
ways.” And by that rule he tries to show that 
my hogs were worth $4,50 when I commenced 
feeding them and $2 per ewt. when I sold them. 

I should think the gentleman had made this 
rule work very poor inthis case. I shall not 
comment on these absurdities, but let the reading 
public do that. As I think, the gentleman made 
a mistake and did not intend to write them down. 
These gentlemen do not believe that it will pay to 
fatten hogs on corn that is worth 75 per bushel, 
and in order to show that it will not, they have 
taken my hogs in their own hands and have fixed 
prices upon them to suit their own notions in re- 
gard to the feeding of hogs at this time, a liber- 
ty I do not acknowledge by any means. We all 
know that the value of an article depends, not on 
what it may cost, but on what it will bring. There- 
fore, I valued my hogs at $2 per cwt., when I 
commenced feeding them, from the fact that it was 
all I could get for them. It was the price paid 
for such hogs in this region at that time. And I 
could have bought hundreds at that price at that 
time in Marion and adjoining counties. 

Mr. Doup, objects to my taking $75 out of the 
value of my hogs, and placing it to the gain.— 
Admit I did: I claim there was, where it be- 
longed, from the fact that that value did not exist 
until my hogs consumed 100 bushels of corn. So 
it is plain to be seen that what they gained in 
value, was the result of feeding, just as much as 
what they gained in weight. Whether I raised 
my hogs, until I commenced feeding them, at a 
cost of $2 per cwt,, is a question that must be de- 
cided in profits of raising hogs, and not in feed- 
ing them. I have not the least doubt but that my 
hogs cost me more, up to the time I commenced 
feeding them, than I could get for them as stock- 
hogs; but I had them, and what wasI todo? I 
wished to do the best I could with them, from that 
time on, and say nothing about what I had lost in 
raising them, as that was gone beyond recovery. 

Therefore, I reasoned in this way: If I sell 
my hogs now, they will bring me $2 per cwt., 
which will be $60, and, if they eat 100 bushels 
of corn, and then I can get $4,50 per cwt. for 
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what they now weigh, and what they may gain, it 
would be to my interest to feed them, which I did, 
and realized, by so doing, for my hogs and corn 
$175,50. Whereas, if I had sold them separate, 
I would have received but $135. 

Mr. Editor: there was one thing I was certain 
of, and that was, that I had made money by feed- 
ing my corn to my hogs, that I would not have 
made had I sold them separate. And, thinking 
that others might, perhaps, profit by my experi- 
ment under similar circumstances, is what gave 
rise to my first article inthe Cultivator. There- 
fore, feeling that I have done right, and fearing 
that I might be the means of wearying your pa- 
tience, I shall not answer any more objections that 
may be made in regard to this one experiment in 
feeding hogs. J. L. Smiru. 

Marion, March, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Climate and Productions of Oregon. 


The climate of Oregon is mild and salubrious. 
Upon the coast, it is even and temperate. The 
summers are cool and pleasant, and the winters 
mild, with a great deal of rain and but little 
freezing weather—the wind generally from the 
south, warm and healthy. In summer, we have 
almost constantly a cool, refreshing sea breeze 
from the north-west, that imparts general health 
and vigor. Those who like neither a cold or a 
hot climate, can be suited here. And a more 
healthy location can be found no where. 

In the interior, east of the coast ranges, the 
summers are warmer and the winters colder than 
upon the coast, though both are more mild than 
in Southern Ohio. I have been in Oregon six 
years, and during that time we have never had 
more than two weeks of freezing weather in any 
winter. And here, (at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river,) the coldest day we have ever seen in 
that time, it was 14 degrees below the freezing 
point; but in the interior, it has once or twice 
been below zero. Upon the whole, Oregon is 
strictly a temperate, and the most healthy climate 
that I ever knew. 

Productions—The soil as well as climate is 
adapted to the growth of all grains, vegetables, 
etc., that succeed well in the Middle and Western 
States. Corn, however, does not yield so abund- 
antly—the climate is too cool for it. Forty bush- 
els per acre are seldom obtained. But wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, peas, beans, etc., do as well here 
under proper cultivation, as anywhere else. I 
believe, that with thorough cultivation, the wheat 
crop of Oregon might be made to average from 
40 to 60 bushels per acre. Potatoes and other 
root crops and vegetables are grown with great 
success. Grass is as spontaneous as air or water, 
and there is no part of the U. S. better adapted 
to stock raising than Oregon. It requires so lit- 
tle feeding and attention, and is reared so cheaply, 
that it might almost be said to be a spontaneous 
production. I believe that from one-third to one- 





half of the cattle and horses in Oregon have never 
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been fed a mouthful. But there are times every 
winter that they should be fed, for there is seldom 
a winter that the ground is not covered with 
snow from 4 to 12 days. During such times, 
cattle resort to the woods, and live upon browse, 
but they should be fed. I may safely say that 
the amount of food that will keep a cow well for 
three weeks in Ohio, is as much as she will need 
here during the whole winter. 

Cows are worth from $30 to $50; work oxen, 
$100 to $125 per yoke; horses (Indian) $30 to 
$80, American $150 to $300; ewes, $6 to $8. 
Sheep increase rapidly, with but little attention, 
and the wool, which has heretofore been consid- 
ered almost valueless, now commands the cash at 
fair prices at our splendid new woolen factory. 

Berries are found in abundance in all parts of 
Oregon. The currant, gooseberry, raspberry, 
strawberry, salmonberry, sallalberry, thimbleber- 
ry, whortleberry, serviceberry, blackberry and 
cranberry, are all indigenous, and many of them 
are of the finest quality. 

Timber is in some localities rather too scarce, 








and in some rather too plenty, but as a whole the 
country is well timbered. We have oak, ash, 
maple, fir, pine, hemlock and cedar, and much of 
it is of the first quality. More anon. 
Yours, &e., 
Astoria, Ogn. P. W. GILLett. 





For the Ohie Cultivator. 
Shoeing Horses for Overreaching. 


As there appears some diversity of opinion in 
regard to the best method of shoeing horses that 
overreach or forge, I will give my experience, 
which teaches me that the plan of shoeing as writ- 
ten for the Cultivator by E. L. Gibbs, and con- 
firmed by “Trot” in the Spirit, is the best and 
only effectual remedy. 

I have tried J. B. W’s. method, in some cases 
it will answer, not in all—have tried the other in 
many, have never known it to fail. 

Some years since, being in Fall River Mass, 
and wishing to go to New Bedford, distant ten 
miles, a friend proposed I should take his horse 
and chaise; in speaking of his horse, he said 
although a very good roadster, he had a fashion of 
often clicking his shoes, which was very unpleas- 
ant. WhenI got to New Bedford, 1 had him 
shod as I often had others, throwing the fore feet 
forward, the hind ones back. Drove him back to 
Fall River the same evening without a single 
click and an evident gain in ease of motion. His | 
owner was delighted with the idea and practiced 
it with success. I heartily endorse the sentiment 
of “ Trot,” that the inventor of this method was 
as much a public benefactor as he “ who plants a 
tree” and am sorry that I cannot identify him, in 
order that all “rots” might unite in bestowing 
upon him his “meed of honor due.” 

J. B. W. assumes too much when he says “If 
it is natural for the horse to overreach he will do 
so and it cannot be otherwise.” This overreach- 


| 








ing in the individual animal may be natural, but 
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as it is not universal in his race—and rarely so in 
his particular family, it is in him a special defect 
—which experience teaches can be corrected ; 
utility says, by all means correct it, and the fates 
have not decreed otherwise. 

The why and wherefore of this method of 
showing is very easy of solution—the angle of 
motion of the foot being from heel to toe—the 
heel always quitting the ground first, makes the 
heel the obtuse, and the toe the acute angle, hence 
thus << and thus > you accelerate and retard. 


Jas. D. Lapp. 
Richmond, 3d month 19, 1859. 
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Cultivation of Onions, 





From a Prize Essay, by W. T. Jennines, of Conn., in American 
Agriculturist. 





SOWING. 


Be careful what seed is sown. If you are un- 
der the necessity of buying seed, procure it of 
some reliable man, a regular honest onion grower. 
It should not be over one year old, and should 
sink when placed in water. Better not trust to 
seed merchants, unless actually obliged to. Rather 
pay $5 per pound for reliable seed, than get 
doubtful seed for nothing. Having obtained your 
seed, say from 8 to 4 lbs. per acre, you now pro- 
ceed to deposit it in the ground, which is done, 
where onions are raised to much extent, by a sim- 
ple machine (costing $5) drawn by hand, making 
two drills twelve inches apart, and dropping the 
seed in them at the same time. Next comes the 
covering process which consists in drawing a hand 
roller over the ground lengthwise the rows; or 
which is the most common way, pushing a clean 
bright hoe over the drills. This may be done by 
boys, as they make smaller and lighter tracks than 
men. Commence the work straight, and then be 
careful to keep it so; not but that crooked rows 
make straight onions, but for the beauty and neat- 
ness of the thing. A man accustomed to it will 
sow three acres a day. 


CULTIVATION. 


About four weeks from the time of sowing, cul- 
tivation commences in earnest. The first thing 
to be done in this department is to go through 
them with an onion hoe, as soon as the rows can 
be distinctly seen when the dew is on in the morn- 
ing. The hoeing this time must be light — just 
skimming the top of the ground — the hoe being 
put foreward and drawn toward the hoer. In the 
course of a few days weeding must be com- 
menced ; removing all the weeds from among the 
onions. This part of the work is usually perform- 
ed by boys, for various reasons. Ist. Because 
they can be hired for about half the price of men. 
2nd. A good active boy, fifteen or sixteen years 
old, can do so much or, more work than a man; 
and also because it is less tiresome for boys than 
full grown men: for it must be remembered that 
the stooping, or crawling posture must be assumed 
in weeding onions. In other words whoever does 
this work must get down to them, eyes, fingers 
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and all, and not be ashamed of his occupation, or 
of soiling his clothes. The tools needed for hoe- 
ing and weeding onions are few and simple. The 
most approved hoe in use, is usually made from a 
buck saw plate, either new or worn, cut about 
eight inches in length, and from one to two inches | 
in width, with a goose neck riveted on the inside 
of it; or to make the hoe stiffer, two goose necks 
are used, riveted as before, but about one and a 
half inches from the ends of the plate, and uniting 
in one shank in the handle, which may be about) ; 
five feet long. This hoe should be kept clean and} 
bright, so that the dirt will slide over it without | * 
being much displaced. A push or scuffle hoe os ia 
sometimes used in the advanced growth of the} 
crop. The tools used for weeding, aside from 
what nature has provided, are a crooked knife, 
(common case or shoe knife with the lower end 
bent up) and a weeder made of thin steel plate, 
about two inches long and one wide, riveted with 
a goose neck, like the hoes, and fixed in a handle 
about eight inches long. Later in the season, a 
larger weeder is used, about four inches in length, 
and set in a handle about two feet long. This is 
used, when the onion tops have become large, for 
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on, and have an odd day now and then to go fish- 
ing. 
RAISING ONION SEED. 
In saving onions for seed care should be taken 
to select those of the desired shape and color and 


>!of medium size, or a little above it. The best 


time for this is when they are pulled, as then the 


*| perfectly ripe ones are more easily distinguished, 


than when they are cured. Another advantage 
to be gained is that the earliest may be reserved, 
in order to get an earliear crop if desired the next 
year. Onions intended for seed should be set out 
about the middle of April, or at the usual time of 
owing. ‘The ground should be prepared in the 
same manner as for the regular crops, and then 
laid out in drills about three feet apart, and four 
inches deep. In these drills the onions are to be 


\placed, four or five inches apart, covered with 


fine dirt and gently pressed down with the feet, or 
hand roller. As soon as they are well out of 
ground, they should be gone through with a hoe 
or cultivator, and the weeds kept down by occa- 
sionally hoeing the ground, and weeding, until the 
seed is ripe. “The writer has found that digging 
a trench between the rows, either with a spade or 





the purpose of taking out single weeds, and when 
hoeing the ground would injure the onions. 

After this description of tools, we will return to 
hoeing and weeding. As no definite rule can be 
given for the number of hoeings or weedings, this 
must be left to the discretion of the owner, or the 
person in charge. Suffice it to say, the oftener 
the ground is stirred, the better for the crop. 
Ground should usually be hoed about once in two 
weeks during the earlier part of the season, and 
the weeding must be governed by numbers and 
growth of the weeds. It is all important that the 
weeds be not suffered to get the advantage. Keep 
them down—keep them out—be vigilant. Think 
of the old adage about the stitch in time, and apply 
it here. 

This same vigilance must be exercised during 
the growth of the crop. Some persons, owing to| 
work during harvest, are apt to neglect their | 
onions. This should never be. July is an im- 
portant month to the onion grower. If neglected | 
then, the crop is as good as half lost. Neither is 
it true that onions are injured by working among 
them when bottoming, although care is necessary 
not to knock down the tops, nor disturb the bulbs 
when growing; but bad usage is better than en- 
tire neglect. Neither should weeds be permitted 
to go to seed on the ground intended for onions 
the next year, after the crop is removed. It is 
sometimes necessary to hoe the ground over en- 
tirely, and carry off the weeds that may have 
grown after the onions have been pulled. The 
great pest of onion ground usually is purslain; 





hoe, about the time the seed is in blossom, and 
working the dirt thus dug out around the onion 
stalks, is beneficial. Care should be taken after 
the onions have blossomed not to handle them, or 
disturb their roots. 

The seed matures about the same time that 
onions raised from seed get ripe. The time for 
gathering is when the heads assume a brown color, 
and the balls begin to crack and show the seed. 
The heads should then be cut off and exposed to 
the sun on a blanket, or floor, until the seed will 
readily shell ; then by rubbing with the hands, or 
thrashing with a flail if a quantity is raised, the 
seed is made ready to be passed through a fan- 
ning mill, or exposed to the winnowing process. 
After this is done, the seed should be put in a ves- 
sel of water, and only that which readily sinks 
‘isto be preserved. It is then dried in the sun 
\for two or three days and put away in a bag, in a 
‘dry, airy place until wanted. Onion seed should 
never be trusted after it is two years old. 





Underdraining—Mole Ditchers in Illinois. 

Eps. Prairte Farmer:—I have lived in 
McLean county for twenty years, and during that 
time others, as well as myself, have lamented the 
inconvenience and loss by having our farms trav- 
ersed by those marshy sloughs so common in 
Illinois. In the summer of 1856, I heard of the 
invention of Mole Ditchers, to the effect that with 
this machine we could drain and dry those wet 


and this must be watched and dealt with in a|places. Having a number of sloughs on my farm, 


summary way. It may be hardly necessary to 
suggest here that the fences and borders of onion 
grounds should be kept entirely clean and tidy. 
A man will hoe from half an acre to an acre of 
onions ina day. A smart boy will take care of 


one in particular very wide and wet, concluded I 
would try the machine on it. Made one drain on 
each side near the edge of the wet land. The 
other one was made in the center; the length of 
each drain was about two hundred rods. In the 





from one to two acres of ground during the seas- 


summer of 1857 I turned over the sod to have it 
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well rotted for the next season, as I wanted to use 
the land to some advantage. 

Last summer I raised as much corn on this once 
wet slough, to the acre, as on any of my driest 
ridge land, more than double paying the expense 
of draining it. Besides I have one of the best 
springs of water, worth of itself more annually 
than the entire cost. 

It is my humble opinion that three-fourths of 
all the slough lands in Lilinois will be susceptible 
of cultivation after properly draining with those 
machines. There has been considerable work 
done in this county, and to the best of my infor- 
mation gives very general satisfaction.—Prairie 
Farmer. 





Responses, Items and Answers. 





Raising Sweet Potatoes on Sod Land. 


I have tried to raise sweet potatoes for several 
years, and I think I have found out the best way 
toraise them. Last season I went into a piece 
of tough sod with my horses and plow, and 
threw two furrows together, so as to meet each 
other within 5 or 6 inches, and then drove around 
several times in the same furrow, so as to make 
loose ground to fill out the row to my satisfaction, 
which was middling high. The sweet potatoes 
will not grow so long and slim this way; they 
will not grow down further than the sod in the 
bottom of the row. This will keep the ground 
moist in a dry season, and in a wet season it will 
not get too wet sosoon. It keeps the ground 
more regular than any other way and this is what 
sweet potatoes want. 

I raised some of the nicest sweet potatoes last 
season I ever saw, in this way. The largest one 
that I had weighed two pounds and three quar- 
ters, and measured four inches around, and was 
thirteen inches long; and the others were in pro- 
portion. The yield was better than I ever had 
before. L. Mouver. 

Miami County, March, 1859. 


Butler County. 


South Western Ohio, is just now, in no croak- 
ing mood! Indications are decidedly favorable 
for the farmer. In this county, the wheat looks 
generally well. In some localities it is injured, 
but on the whole it promises an excellent crop.— 
Fall Barly looks equally well, and with suitable 
weather from now until July, I doubt not the 
country will be blessed with an abundant harvest. 

Our fruit has just passed through a severe or- 
deal. It has, however, come out unscathed by 
the severe snow storm of Friday evening the 18th 
and the cold and freezing nights of Friday and 
Staturday. The peach, the apple, the pear, the 
cherry and the plum trees are full of uninjured 
fruit buds, and if not hereafter cut off, we shall 
have an unusually fine crop, of all the above val- 
uable and delicious fruits. 

Early, extensive and efficient preparations are 
making for the cultivation of a summer crop. I 
have never known such deep solicitude for the 
future and such stirring activity and determina- 


tion, on the part of the farming community. Far- 
mers are alarmed at the destitution and suffering 
in some portion of the country, and the universal 
scarcity of food for man and beast which exists in 
the United States, and hence their anxiety to ac- 
complish all they can the ensuing season. 
Truly yours, J. M. M. 
Maplewood, March 21, 1859. 


Barren Plum Trees. 


I have a number of large plum trees that blos- 
som full every year, and bear no fruit. Please 
let us know how to remedy it. 

GeorGE DROWLEY. 

De Kalb County, Ind. 

Such cases of barrenness will occur, and the best 
orchardists are unable to tell the cause or prescribe a 
remedy. Sometimes, by carefully peeling off a section 
of bark from the tree, when it will cleave freely, is 
followed by fertility.—Eb. 


North-Eastern Indiana. 


The wheat crop in this section of Indiana gen- 
erally looks very poor ; there are some fields that 
look well being sowed early before dry weather 
set in; the late sowing did not near all come up. 
The open winter has been very hard on wheat, 
especially on late sowing. People of this part of 
the State have been very irregular in sowing 
wheat. Some would commence to seed the last 
of August and get through early, while others 
would not commence till in September, and others 
still later, and by the time all would get through, 
the plow would be frozen fast; and yet all these 
people would get good crops. But this way of 
farming will no longer do, since the country is 
becoming so much cleared up and so much ex- 
posed to hard winds, hard freezing and thawing, 
and open winters. While the country was new 
this way of farming would do, but we must com- 
mence to manage things differently, as it regards 
sowing wheat especialty. In the clay lands we 
must plow our ground in narrow lands, thrown up 
as high as possible, and make good drains so as to 
take all the water off. The wheat should be 
sown by the 10th or 15th of September, so as to 
give it a good start before the winter sets in. 

The times are dull—nothing is doing in the way 
of trade. Stock of all kind looks poor in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of corn. One year ago 
people complained of hard times, but we are now 
all willing to admit we had no hard times then 
compared with the present, from the fact one year 
ago we had any amount of grain, hay, potatoes, 
pork &c., at very low prices; but now grain of 
all kinds is very scarce and commands high prices, 
so that people are almost suffering, in places, for 
breadstuff; and money is equally as scarce as it 
was one year ago. There are more hogs in the 
country than bushels of corn, and no oats to feed 
horses : so you can imagine the condition of hogs 
and horses, and I need not say they are poor. 

Spring appears to be on hand, the farmers are 
improving every suitable day for work, in repair- 

















ing fences or plowing. The scarcity of all farm 
products seems to give to the people a redoubled 
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ambition and energy for performing their part to- | F*irfleld County. 


wards raising a bounteous crop for the coming 
season. But there is one thing against us, in the 
way of doing much plowing this spring: our poor 
horses and cattle can’t work much without grain ; 
my advise is, commence to plow just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough, and work your teams 
moderately. Aurrep J. DETRICK. 
Allen County, Ind., March, 1859. 











Wheat, except where the ground was manured 
and sown early, has been much injured by the 
winter and could hardly look worse ; yet a favor- 
able spring may retore some of it. The fruit 
prospects are fine—blossom buds entirely unin- 
jured and never looked better; so we hope for 
another great fruit year, such as 1855 was. 

Bremen, March, 1859. R. J. B 














The Hubbard Squash. 





Two years ago, we received from J. J. H. Gregory of Marblehead, Mass., a few seeds of his Hubbard 
Squash, which we had planted, and in the fall harvested a good crop. The Squashes are about the size of 
the Boston Marrow, weighing from four to eight lbs., just a good size for use, and it is a very liberal bearer. 
Our folks pronounce it the best baking Squash they ever used. The flesh is a deep orange color, fine 
grained and compact. When cut in strips and baked, as the Cultivator woman knows how to fix it, it goes 
ahead of any sweet potato, to our taste. In planting, give the hills about eight feet space each way, and 








have the ground deep and rich. See the advertisement of Mr. Gregory, and also of Mr. Hovey, of Boston: 








Corn on Sub-Soiled Prairie Sod. 


The general practice of breaking prairie and 
putting it to corn heretofore, has been only to 
plow two to three inches deep and then plant by 
means of an axe or sharp stick, covering with the 
foot. The crop from such course has borne al- 
ways very light, barely paying for the plowing, 
but it was argued that the sod would not rot if, 
covered deep, and therefore this practice has been 
continued and extended by one settler after 
another. Progress, however, is the order of the 
day, and recently experiments have been made 
proving the perfect success of plowing and cover- 
ing the sod deep. We recollect, at the Farmers’ 
Meetings, held upon the grounds, of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Fair in September last, far- 
mers were there who reported full success from 
turning the sod under deep, by means of a Michi- 
gan double plow. If our recollection is correct, 
they stated that sod decayed readily and the crop 
the first year in land so plowed was nearly as 


— 


good as upon old cultivated fields. The editor of 
the Prairie Farmer in recently writing upon this 
subject says: “Mr. Van Doren, of Lasalle 
county, says he gets more corn on one acre of sod 
planted in deep plowing, than on four acres as or- 
dinarily plowed.” He referred here to the plow- 
ing done with the Michigan double plow. And 
in answer to a direct question asked by one of the 
editors of this paper, Mr. Van Doren distinctly 
asserts, that the sod does rot well when plowed 
under with the Michigan plow. This was corob- 
orated by Bronson Murray of the same county. 
The same parties stated, that “ corn does not ger- 
minate so well in the subsoil turned up in the 
spring, but it is our experience that we get as 
good crops. The corn is better growth, and sub- 
sequent crops increase the reward of pains in 
plowing.” Every farmer should make the ex- 
periment this season, if only upon half an acre, 
and we hope many will do so and write us of the 





results.—Missourt Democrat. 
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Returned by Township Assessors for 1858, and Table of Wheat and Oorn Crops Raised in 1857. 


Compiled for the Ohio Cultivator, from Statistics in the Department of State. 

















































































Horses. CaTTLe. SHEEP. Hogs. WHeEat. | Corn. 
Countigs. 

No. | Value. | No. | Value. | No. | Value. | No. | Value. | Acres. |Bushels.| Acres. | Bushels. 
Adams......... ***| 7,139, $411,263, 16,022, $159,946, 16,701 $16,241) 32,525) $70,194 33,461, 381,653 33,896) 1,073,956 
Allen ..... sees +*| 5,748) 261,506 15,473) 119.5 17,954, 17,260) 32,903) - 47,482} 13,240 200,036) 29,341| '679.744 
Ashland ..... tee 8,724, 459,256, 23,269 202,281, 62,224| 70,126) 29,507| 65,941) 20,693 306,562 18,856! 696,467 
Ashtabula ...... 8,020, 416,707, 36,407, 516,287, 39,747|  53,020/ 5,658! 17,050! 5.183 34,838} 9,620) 327,391 
Athens............ 5,858, 331,517, 15,895, 198,616, 22,643 32,974) 20,425 56,832) 24/915 318,151, 23,164) 854,324 
Auglaize ...... ***) 5,072, 273,909 13,160) 118,136) 11,914! 12,900, 25,667) 44.402/ 10,304 106.296. 17.847 537,460 
Belmont ...., *s**| 11,287) 768,785, 23,348) 316,363/ 55,440 108,179, 32,083, 103,623, 371686 403,566 32.384 1,330 403 
Brown ....+.++++++| 9,041) 568,587/ 17/301) 189/286] 18,646 21 '789 38,570, 104,507, 34.749 479,882) 39,'38 1,350,769 
Butler .... *| 11,400) 870,583, 17,050, 245.999) 5.356, 9,121 49,655) 182,168 42,396 789,569, 56,383 2,696,597 
Carroll...... +! 6,243) 349,085) 14,958 150,38¢| 83,148, 138,840, 15,366 33,064 221462 208.7 11,954) 401,637 
Champaign. ++} 8,872} 585,613) 20,908, 292,52¢| 41,256 68,740 34,261 94,536, 34,979 406,164 37,880 1,475,670 
lark ....eseeeees | 8,267; 533,063) 19,136, 299,137) 44,808 73,500 33,426, 119,635, 31,315 420:780| 30.914 1,222,009 
Clermont .....++++| 9080} 653,159 16,956) 219'713| 11,340 15.762, 36,723) 113,399, 34,738 557,757, 38,569 1,425,540 
Clinton ......+--++/ 9,130} 570,304, 21,307, 299'79%| 44/093 60,729, 48,404 123,794) 27,908 444,528 38,980 1.402.003 
Columbiana......+) 9,707| 498,535 22,203) 936,692! 97.310 145.551 20,325, 46,275! 23,646 305,824 16,453 503,856 
Coshocton ..... vee] 87 505,726, 22,668) 234,021} 57,962, 83,691/ 35,973) 87,473) 95:816 182/552) 38.906 1,442,972 
Crawford ....++++-| 8.973) 170,002 24,660, 208,03: 57.594 73,882 41.498) 76,197; 14,250 208,279 24,800, '861,039 
Cuyahoga........+| 91536) 567,105 28,307, 446,95:| 40.662 60,433, 9,449) 27.198) 2,987 36,845) 10,512 369,194 
Darke.....-.00+0+- | 9,360, 542,050, 21,288) 182,573) 18,350 19,093 47,931) 109,374, 36,136 495.212! 33,331 1,174,368 
Defiance ... ....++| 9,967, 155,235) 10,779 102/922] 71492 «9699 22,468 32,644, 6,549 76,883, 9,458 304,312 
Delaware.....+.++| 8,334, 486,777) 21,827, 267,352| 51,938 72,006. 49.164 114°539 13,670 158,807) 34,639 1,445,316 
Erie ..... 5,445) 313,784) 11,745, 176,507) 37,623, 61,443, 9.953, 25,989, 6218 118,181, 20,439 601,713 
Fairfield .......... 10,775, 620,142 27,202) 960,34¢) 34,634 45,7 55,368) 137,108) 38.705 582,137) 49,630 1,858/862 
Fayette....... ‘ses | 7,583) 528,700) 22,447) 491,908) 38,585 59,877, 45,591 119,625, 15,542 258,920, 48.611 2,257,752 
Franklin .......+++| 12,549, 778,326, 23,524 334,581] 22,263! 32,040 67.025 200066) 98°045 443,641, 62,934 2,665,661 
Fulton. ...+.++-+e+) 3,336) 109,028, 13,053 97.626 ' 12,411) 11,493) 13,068, 5,449 73,335) 9,308 ‘976.798 
Gallia ......++++++| 4,957, 297,930, 15,203 164,662] 19,116 19.001, 20,900 34.576 28,938 404,173} 19,480 645,468 
Geauga .....+-.+. | 5,398) 286,366) 30,798! 438,196] 29.696, 37,657; 3.601! 11/968)  3'893 43,322) 6,687; 217,144 
Greene ...... ssees) 9,770) 693,804) 21,598 317,920) 32,971, 47,796 44,881, 147,038, 34,189 537/041 37.471 1,592,590 
Guernsey ......... ai 7,87 f : i 7 95 5.48 ,651 746,361 
Hamilton ....... 31,928 1,172,831 
Hancock ......0006 22,290, 594,561 
Hardin....... 16,254. 512,158 
RAPTIOS oc ccccccce! 17,461, 702,270 
Henry ..... eves 6,120 178,573 
Highland.......... 53,554 2,022,2'3 
HOCKING ...0ccccccel 865 560,828 
Holmes ......... , 1824 572,319 
BOO cecscecescce 17 7 i 3 a 7 31,767 897,100 
Jackson ........... 4,054) 217, 13,683 156,608) 13,697 12,339, 21,916) 30,809' 18.212 220,973 19,000 533.841 
Jefferson .......... 6,862, 381,760, 13,592, 150,313) 91,834 153,781, 14,835) 39.037, 21.795 205,987, 15,562 583.940 
KNOX «..+..++++++/ 10,295) 601,518 22,447 241,069] 77,743, 126,904, 41/823, 114.795 18,300, 232,633; 33,640 1,2'6,205 
Lake ....0-.000 +++! 3,947) 217,420, 13095 198,248) 26,995 29.968 3,344) 10,759) ,304 41.571, 6,437 238,348 
Lawrence.... 894) 190,807) 11,448 181,045, 6.717, 7.503| 17796) 31594 12,081/ 168,724) 17,393) 553,244 
Licking ......+++++| 12,770, 792,623, 35,023 436,738, 149,878 266,157, 55,176 157,866 Y 289,942; 48,156) 1,944,:90 
a eee +-+| 8,056, 460,329, 19,927, 220,833 30,809 43,194) Y 69,889) 23,194) 209,459) 29,293) 1,081,°69 
Lorainesse.--+- +| 8,192) 435,704) 34,576, 464,306, 76,150, 108,679 11,530, 97.579) 4.206 73,066; 11,977; 410,705 
Lucas ....+....++-| 3194) 154,944! 7,638) 86,881; 5,853) 7,370 8,107/ 14,021/ 2,490 43,597; 6,131| 198.444 
Madison .....+.+++| 6,341) 435,897, 21,587, 544,300| 57,418 111,660 29,847 101'836. 9,711, 117,739} 36,410) 1,541,601 
Mahoning.....-.. | 7,909) 461,560, 23,127, 323,039, 71,481 118,195 13,498 33,896 19°593 171,961) 12,265, 422,87 
Marion............| 6,621) 396,858) 19, 280,059, 50,531 81,673; 39,152 91.079! .7 128,872 34,074) 1,365,109 
Medina ......+..++| 7,640) 418,590 27,740 340,869) 84,777) 127,758} 12,770, 34,192 11'575, 175 355) 14,929, 743,624 
Meigs..... ssseeeee| 4,433, 284,816/ 11,873] 178.581! 12,525 17,665) 12,816 33'753 22,044, 338,270) 15,285, 547,689 
Merce?...ccccee oo] 4:7 241,984, 11,141) 94,014) 9,018, 10,547| 31,164 ,222; 13,968, 159,245) 17,251) 543,845 
Miami ..... peed Se 596,543) 16,695) 164,171| 16,817, 22,264) 39,476 118,922) 33,269) 457,936 49.117) 1,631,201 
Monroe - | 6,393, 360,731, 16,449 176,780, 16,464, 22,009, 16,374, 38,341, 29,538 411,724) 20,034 598,984 
Montgomery ...... | 11,205, 780,814, 19,461, 207,398) 9,323, 11,825, 41,445 138,314 21.685 625/015| 37°306 1,569,125 
Morgan ...........| 7,272 418,059! 18.206 186.289 30.776 43.997, 26,733) 65,403 32,155 355,510) 21,645! ‘842,857 
Morrow.......++++/ 8,523, 460,381, 22,623, 223,494 59,055, 82,590 33.336, 76.833 10,895, 156,547; 23,531, 817,874 
Muskingum ....... | 12,672, 694,635, 31,693 334.682] 84,223, 116,165, 45,058 106,889 42.225 394/011| 39.512 1,469,595 
BEONED, kcdvnstnedes 7,353, 402,623) 19,122 188.410 30,208 37.450| 23,459! . 22,175 287,037) 22,612; 79%,998 
Ottawa .....+...+.| 1,829 102,592) 4,790 64, 11,260, 14,291; 9,516, 14,959) 2,089, 31,581/ 3,685) 120,459 
Paulding ..........| 998) 7,732| 4,100) 44,131) 1, 1,780, 10,600, 15,399, 1,395, 12,897, 3,883) 116,674 
Perry .....+++ «...| 7,369, 368,765 19,295 166,574 43,784 61,067! ,944/ 64,983) 27,656 309,377/ 21,054! 674,266 
Pickaway.........| 10,456, 642,365 : 540,768; 16,370, 22,834, 59,210, 180,513, 34,119 531,442) 72,188! 3,409,177 
TO cxanes 4,227, 277,088, 10,551 139,996, 11,316 11,895) 22,479, 49,107) 13,400 164,321| 27,715, 1,0° 0.976 
Portage.... | 7,473! 459,128) ,837|  537,560| 64,896 103,166, 8,434) 25,7 16,245, 232,952) 11.371) 620,038 
Preble ... | 8,847 624,018, 18,234 ,003| 11,522, 15,793, 41,990) 142,556 42,634 670,484! 39,210) 1,420,901 
PE: vveseceses | 3,707, 166,846, 11,934 97,572 11,093} 11,069} 33,176 46,252 6.6981 62.573 17,089! 467,610 
Richland..........| 10,558, 570,309, 24,884 216,726 57.205 68,553, 31,474| 74,310| 24,747, 335,636, 25,216 746,842 
ad ncckcnctccl 11,621 743,959, 27,749 451,269 17,703) 19.180) 487) 204,136) 41,100) 000 74,114) 3,297,188 
Sandusky.........| 6,566 346,733) 19,530 186,627 27,095, »796 23.653, 35,452, 11,382, 177 508} 16,991| 403,991 
Scioto . ..........| 4,005, 262,912 12,909] 188.492, 8.949 9.393, 22.358 42°300 14979 253,623| 24,767, 949,0°9 
Seneca. ......+.+++| 10,989 562,818, 26,216] 217,995, 72,729 5796 34,770, 67,744, 30,296, 432,651) 27,27!| 747,423 
Shelby ...+-+++++++| 6,316 324,645, 13,148) 111,805, 16,537 17,695, 29,366 62,776 16.230 180,425 21/680 95,603 
Stark ...0..+s+++++| 12,132 721,216) 32,348] 310,827) 65,822 95,264 33,617 78,171 51,419, 997,790 21,791} 751,120 
Summit ......+.++| 6718 442,117, 22,508] 339,513, 53,171, 77,054) 13,139 33,589 20496 374.641 11/1491 207'979 
Trumbull .........| 9,215 527,582, 41,844) 597,130 58,516, 91,136, 9,917 25.159 8.499 97° 12.294, 4°9,247 
Tuscarawas.......| 10,135 561,533, 30,883| 245,283 74,114, 95,461, 42,247, 67,257 36,332 390,435 25,649) 948,521 
Union..... cocesese| 6,478 375 14,895) 089 22,872 37,187) 939 81,701 11,105) 123,004! 32,413) 1,903,610 
Van Wert.........| 2,510 111,107) 6,7 65,836, 5,986, 4,913) 26,347, 33,114 6,439 91,403, 9,434 1,636 
Vinton...........-| 3,249 188,704) 10,681] 135.220' 14,815 666, 16,632) 29,336 13,463 148,148) 14,585! 450,898 
Warren ..... s++e| 9,802 681,174) 16,883) 244.254 22,112 30,081) 35,495) 145, 34,735, 5095 43,206) 1,824,777 
Washington.......) 7,117 405,488} 20,627) 275,891| 28.418 41,603 21,593 50,879 35.152 5139833 646, 719.561 
Wayne ..,........| 11,873 638,535, 30,419} 257,921 ,983, 75,335; 35,282) 79,718} 37,952 650,980 24,685) 824 871 
Williams..........| 3,408 162,388 11,931) 197,214) 11,860 16,999 16,555} 26,333, 9,012 101,97 11,941) 245,440 
Wood..........++.| 4,286 159,847} 12,440} 104,701, 9,074 9,168 17.855 170491 5 141 81,849 14,462) 288,487 
Wyandot........../ 5,097 285,886 16,648) 192,277 48,297) 75,036 31,207 61,352 11.490 154,203, 21,389, 733,520 

Total, 1858. ....... 655,754 38,450,896 1,718,640/20,836,979 3,377,840 4,755,915 2,541,904 6,191,373) | 

| 

Total, 1857......../630,659 39,409,890 1,655,415/21 662,223 3,276,539 5,357,275 2,331,778 6,772,470 1,823,147 25,397,614 2,254,494 82,555,186 
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A yee To a Frrexp.—Uur hint thrown out a 
while ago, that some of our present readers may have 
relatives or friends West or East, or somewhere else, 
who would appreciate a present from them of a copy 
of the Ohio Cuitivator for the year, has been acted 
upon to a gratifying extent, which shows that some 
people know how to treat their friends. There is 
still a chance for others to go and do the same hand- 
some thing, by ordering the Cultivator to any address, 
at the rate of 67 cents the year, or three for $2. 


Notices of New Books. 











Lanpscarg GARDENING, adapted to North America, with a view to 
the improvement of Country Residences, comprising Historical 
Notices and general principles of the Art, Directions for laying 
out Grounds and arranging Plantations, the description and cul- 
tivation of hardy Trees, decorative accompaniments of the House 
and Grounds, the formation of pieces of Artificial Water, Flower 
Gardens, etc., with remarks on Rural Architecture. By the late 
A. J. Downinc. Enlarged, revised and newly illustrated, with a 
Supplement containing some remarks about Country Places, and 
the best methods of making them. Also an account of the newer 
Deciduous and Evergreen Plants lately introduced into cultiva- 

By Henry Winthrop Sargent. N. Y.: A. O. Moore & Co. 

AMERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS, being a second and illustrated 
edition of Agricultural Botany, an enumeration and description 
of useful plants and weeds which merit the notice or require the 

By Wiitiam Dar.incTon, 

W.Y.: A. 0. 


tion. 


attention of American Agriculturists. 
M.D. Revised with additions by George Thurber. 
Moore & Co. 


Westsrn Freir Book, or American Fruit Grower’s Guide for the 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. Being a Compend of the history, 
modes of propagation, culture, etc., of Fruit Trees and Shrubs, 
with descriptions of nearly all the varieties of Fruits cultivated 
in this country, notes of their adaptation to localities and soils, 
and also a complete list of Fruits worthy of cultivation. By F.R. 
E.uorr. Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged and improved. N. Y.: 
A. 0. Moore & Co. 

Here they come! a noble trio. The very books 
we have been looking and longing for these many 
days. And Moore & Co. have done the work well— 
excellent well—for which, on behalf of the Rural 
World, we return them thanks. To say a word in 
praise of Downing’s Landscape Gardening, as re- 
vised and enlarged by his neighbor over the Hudson, 
would be an attempt to paint the lily, which we shall 
not essay todo. Itis the crowning gem of all our 
rural literature. Not less useful in its way, is this 
new edition of Darlington, which is to be one of the 


school library books of Ohio, and a better book of the 
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kind could not be found. Any gentleman of rural 
taste will make a capital investment by sending $5 
to the publishers for the two works. Downing’s is 
$3.50 and Darlington’s $1.50. 

And here is Elliott, rubbed down, curried, brushed 
up, trimmed, physiced and fatted; and if he don’t 
make good time now, there is no dependence to be 
put upon good stock and skillful grooming. We 
rather think Elliott will knock the persimmons now. 


Tue County Premium Lists for next fall fairs be- 
gin tocome in. Secretary Beebe, of Morrow Co., 
says they have put over seventy Ohio Cultivators on 
their list. The Putnam County Society have done 
nearly as well, and we hope to have occasion to ac- 
knowledge a good many more of the same sort. 








County Fairs for 1859. 





Ashtabula..... eeassaees Jefferson. ......eeeees oe. sept. 13-15. 
Aes 0 ce ccccescves London,,.... eee eneseeee ‘© 14-16. 
CROMER. os cccenccvses Olive Branch......cccs0ee s¢ 20-22. 
Lake. ° Painesville “« 21-2 
GOURD ii csiccts ccd causes Xenia...... cevesece beovee ‘6 27-29. 
Champaign. ...csccccces Urbane 2... ccccsccccccces “ 27-30. 
Geauga, (Free).........- CNR is oc tsdceeccesacs « 28-30. 
Columbiana ...........- New Lisbon ,....... csocee © B58. 
er PD Ssdiaseuseboins » “* 28-30. 
eer ererrite Tih. ccs cocccccccccccce ‘28-30. 
OWED 5c cccrrcennabane CER so s:ciediedccesense “ 29-30. 
BOONE 5. 50n00 sencienes Findlay ....ccccccccceces Oct. 3- 5. 
GeO 0 iiscccecvesss CONCERE 6 os cevscsiccses “4 
GROEE kbcccccconsacasee* SpringMela. coco ccccecccce “4 6, 
TNA siicccnecvedinnes Mt. Gidead 0... cccccccccce “« 61. 
Harrison ..... eecennsend COMB ccecccessscvccs sodse ™ Goh 
Wyandot ..ccsscccscces Upper Sandusky ......... 5-7 








Shares’ Coulter Harrow.” 


In last No. we gave a communication from J. 
McHarg in relation to the improved agricultural im- 
plements invented by D. W. Shares, and advertised 
by Pease & Eggleston of Albany, N. Y. Above is 
a cut of the Coulter Harrow Pulverizer and Grain 
Coverer. The weight of this harrow is 185 lbs.; 
cost $15. 


Harrison Co. Woor.—We have wool samples 
from G. A. Given and C. J. Fox of Harrison county, 
which fully maintain the high standing of that county 
for fine wool. 


Tue Orrice or Postmaster GENERAL, left vacant 
by the death of Mr. Brown, has been filled by the 
appointment of Hon. Jos. Holt, of Kentucky, late 
Commissioner of Patents. We, asa publisher, have 
a special interest in the right conduct of the Post of- 
fice Department, and we look upon this appointment 
as a most fortunate one for all persons having busi- 
ness to do through the mails, 
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Letter 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


From a Gooseberry Bush. 





I am a Gooseberry Bush, residing in the gar-) 
den on the sunny side of the house. My origin | 
was on this wise: five years ago last April I was 
standing in the center of an old despised bush 
whose fruit they said was always mouldy and 
worthless. I was a straight shoot at that time, of 
one year old. One nice, sunny day, my Mistress 
came along with a sharp knife in her hand and 
cut me off close to the ground, and all that were 
of the same age fell likewise: then she cut all my 
buds out deep into the wood, as far as I was to be 
put in the ground ; this she said would keep me 
from sprouting in after years, and not at all pre- 
vent me from taking root, as some of the younger 
ones thought. Then she took us in the garden 
and pushed us deep down in the ground in nice 
rows. Sure enough, the first season I got nice 
leaves and quite deep roots; the next year my 
branches were too heavy for my body, and after a 
heavy shower [ could support myself no longer. 
As I was lying on the ground unable to rise, I 
saw my Mistress coming with a hatchet in her 
hand and some little stakes. Oh! thought I, am 
I to be cut down again? What a silly thought; 
she drove a stake deep in the ground by my side, 
then lifted me carefully up, wound a strip of 
coarse muslin around my slender body and tied 
it fast to the stake : then she adjusted my branches 
properly, so I made quite a respectable appear- 
ance. 


Every spring my Mistress made me a birth-day 
present of a basket of rotten chips; when I was 
three years old I gave her berries enough for a 
dozen pies; when I was five years old, all who 
came in the garden admired me. 

Now don’t think Iam boasting because I am 
telling the simple truth. I could stand alone de- 
fying wind and rain, my branches reached forth 
on all sides touching the ground, for I was loaded 
down with fruit. One day in June a boy came 
with a basket and a cup and stripped every berry 
from me, then they measured them, and there 
were fourteen quarts and a pint. Then they 
weighed them, and they weighed nineteen pounds. 
They talked a great deal about it; said I was a 
fine bush, and that there was not one mouldy berry 
among them. This is not all though; at night 
they set the basket among other things in a wagon 
and sent them to market, afterwards I heard them 
say they got eight cents a quart, making $1,12. 
I have a good many sisters, some by my side, and 
some a little farther off; they all do as well as I 
do, only they are not quite so large. Now you 
have my history, brief as it is, if any of you have 
a mind to have plenty of berries I would say— 


“ ‘ *. ” 
go and do likewise. mee 


GOOSEBERRY 4 Busn. 


Attest: Mrs. M. M.S. mn 
In the Country. 





A Cure ror Sueer-Kittine Docs—A 
Southern writer gives the following :— “Select 
the stoutest and most vicious old ram in your flock 
and shear him close; {then get a small Manilla 
rope, thirty-five feet long, and tie one end around 
the ram’s neck and the other around the dog’s 








neck, and turn them into a ten acre field, well 


cleared of stumps, brush and cornstalks, and let 
them remain two hours, and if that old ram don’t 
knock all the sheep-killing propensities out of that 
dog, why then, as Samuel Stonestreet would say, 
“TI hope I may never see chinkapin time again.” 
That dog will never have courage to look a sheep 
in the face again. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard Management. 


BY H. N. GILLETT, LAWRENCE CO., 0. 


Cuapter IJIJ—Form or THE Heap. 


In forming the head of atree, great care should 
be observed to reserve such branches only as strike 
out horizontally, or as nearly so as possible ; leave 
no forks or scarcely diverging branches, to be split 
down with the first heavy crop of fruit, which fre- 
quently ruins the tree. 

See to it, while the branches are yet small, that 
you have ample space between them — otherwise 
it may be in after years found necessary to re- 
move large timber, greatly to the detriment of the 
tree. This is one of the common errors in train- 
ing fruit trees. 

Another common, indeed almost universal error 
is to attempt to remedy the last named difficulty 
by pruning nearly or quite all of the fruit-bearing 


brush-wood from the branches in the interior of 


the head, thereby forcing the extremities of the 
branches to produce the entire burthen of fruit, 
which throws double the amount of leverage on 
the branches necessary to support the same _bur- 
then when judiciously distributed through the in- 
terior of the tree. 

I have at this moment a tree in my mind’s eye 
that once produced twelve barrels of large, beau- 
tiful apples, that now, in consequence of this ruin- 
ous practice, cannot furnish brush-wood sufficient 
to sustain half that quantity. Nevertheless, the 
branches, with their diminutive crops, sustain a 
greater strain of pressure, than originally with its 
full crops, from the fact that the entire crop is 
produced on the outer extremities of the branches. 
And this is by no means an isolated case. The 


practice is quite common, and to some extent al- 


most universal. 

Now, this is all wrony. Aside from imminent 
danger of crushing the branches from the great 
leverage thrown upon the extremities of the tim- 
ber, there are other important considerations ; one 
of which is that in the absence of brush-wood, 
there can be no foliage, and in the absence of foli- 


age there can be but a slight increase of wood; | 


consequently while the increase of wood upon 
those long naked branches, and upon the trunk, 
and also upon the roots of the tree, is compara- 
tively insignificant, there must and will be a pow- 
erful increase of wood upon the extremities, which 
constantly tends to make a bad matter worse, by 
increasing the weight and leverage on the branch- 
es, without a corresponding increase of strength 
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in the trunk and branches to sustain it, or in- 
crease of root to support it. 

Another very common error prevails which de- 
mands reform — that is, total neglect to thin the 
extremities of the branches, thereby leaving a 
thick mass of brush-wood and foliage, which com- 
pletely shades the interior of the head, greatly to 
the detriment of the fruit. 

We frequently see large trees with all of their 
main branches pruned bare as a barber’s pole, ten 


APAPASLIIIY I 





or twelve feet from their base, with brush-wood 
‘upon their extremities so thick that a bird can 


scarcely fly through them. 

There is great diversity of opinion in regard to 
proper form of head. Very many practice head- 
ing down the leading branches, thereby causing 
the head to assume the broad platform. One of 
the principal objections to the practice or form, is 
that it necessarily forces the branches to extend 
much further horizontally than when the head is 
allowed to attain greater height, excluding more 
fruit from sun, heat and light, and greatly increas- 
ing the leverage upon the branches, and also re- 
quiring more space per tree. 

These objections, however, are more than com- 
pensated for in a prairie country by greater securi- 
ty against violent winds. 

There are also some few who recomend the 
basin form—that is, to give the head the form of 
an inverted umbrella. I must confess, this is 
rather a novel idea, and one that will not be likely 
to meet with much favor. First and foremost, it 
is subject to the same objections last enumerated, 
with much greater danger of being crushed by 
heavy snows and sleet; also greater difficulty in 
pruning ; but the great and almost insurmountable 
objection to this system is the keeping down of a 
wilderness of water-sprouts that will constantly 
rise in this basin. It is true that eternal vigilance 
may accomplish it. I would not, however, advise 
any to undertake it on a large scale, unless they 
can afford to spend their whole time, during the 
summer season, in rubbing off myriads of intru- 
ders as they appear. It will not do to let them 
remain unmolested through the summer, as they 
will monopolize a large portion of sap necessary 
to the sustenance of other portions of the tree, 
and also the growing fruit. 

I prefer the high, pyramidical form in localities 
where not exposed to frequent violent winds. 
Say, first sett of branches, three or four in num- 
ber, as near on a level as may be, and at equal 


distances apart. Second sett three feet above the 


first ; two and a half for sorts with short branches 
is better; number same as first, continuing so on 
to the summit. 

The higher you can safely train a tree, all the 
better, as it exposes more fruit and foliage to air 
and light, than any other form, and also throws 
the burthen of the weight much nearer the centre, 
than can be done by any other method. These 
are two considerations of the utmost importance ; 
indeed they are essential to the production of the 
largest quantity of fruit on a given quantity of 
land; moreover, the fruit will be larger, more 
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beautiful, and of superior excellence—being better 
exposed to sun &e. This form is also much, less 
conducive to the growth of water-sprouts than} 
any other. 

Another very important consideration is that’ 
hogs can have the run of the orchard during the 
whole year; and sheep through the summer and | 
fall seasons; and horses also from the opening of 
the foliage to mid-summer, or until near the ma-| 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Feeding Growing Trees—Small Fruits. 
Generally young fruit trees are highly culti- 
vated at the nursery, to make them thrifty and 
saleable ; then, after being transplanted to the 
young orchard, they are again carefully cultivated, 
to make them thrive; but how is it after the trees 
get ready to bear? They are neglected, the land 





turing of the fruit. |seeded to grass, pastured perhaps, and tramped to 

The pasturage not only more than amply pays death by steers ; consequently the earth around 
every expense attached to the rearing of an|the trees becomes baked, and its nutritive ele- 
orchard, but also affords great protection to the | ments are indigestible to the spongioles, the trees 
fruit and to the trees by destroying myriads of|are half famished for nourishment, stinted in 
depredating insects, and by keeping down nause-| their growth, and their fruits are knotty, diseased, 
ous weeds, briars and bushes. ‘and unfit for use. 

Not even a hog or asheep can be permitted to} What should we think of a farmer, who in 
range the orchard where the low head system is) rearing a colt should feed heavily with grain until 





adopted. But we will be told that no animal | 
should ever be allowed to have the run of an) 
orchard ; to which we will affirm that more than | 
forty years’ experience and careful observation | 
proves most conclusively that nothing is more des- 
tructive to our fruit trees, than to suffer quantities 
of fruit to remain and rot upon the ground. It is 
not only conductive to bitter rot, blight, and mildew, 
but also engenders all manner of insects that 
fruit trees are infested with. 

In pruning the permanently established side 
branches, take care to remove the brush from the 
upper and from the under side, leaving the quan- 
tity desired upon the two opposite sides — that is 
snch as diverge horizontally, or upon the right 
and left sides, and at a triangle with the main 


branch, presenting the appearance or form of 


leaves upon the stem of the wild ferns. By so 
doing, we avoid great danger of the splitting down 
of those branches upon the nether side, and greatly 
faciliate the free circulation of air and light, as 
there will be an open space of two or three feet 
between each story or set of branches from the 
base to pinnacle. 

Peach trees should be trained with low heads, 
and numerous branches, each of which should be 
annually shortened in, as directed by Downing 
in his Fruit and Fruit Trees of America. 
Pruning Season. 

Pruning should be performed during the early 
part of winter, in order that the wounds may be- 
come perfectly seasoned upon their outer surface 
previous to the rising of the sap, by which means 
it will remain sound several years, giving ample 
time for the cut to heal. 

When performed later, the sap oozes out, 
smoulders and becomes black upon the surface, 


he is old enough to bear burdens, and is put to 


hard work, then confine him to a diet of wheat 
straw? The tree, like the colt when it is ma- 
tured enough to bear burdens and bears them, 
should have a still more ample and nourishing 
diet ; it cannot roam over pastures in search of 
nourishment, but must feed within its prescribed 
limits. Where the land is seeded to grass, the 
soil around the ends of the roots should be kept 
mellow and well fertilized; this can be accom- 
plished by mulching, which aids in decomposing 
the necessary elements of the soil, by absorbing 
the gases from the atmosphere, besides imparting 
its own fertilizing properties. 

Now the question arises, what is the best mulch- 
jing and special fertilizer for fruit trees. Every 
| body knows how briers, elder, and other bushes 
will thrive and flourish in the corners of an old 
rotten rail fence, or beside an old rotten log. I 
would suggest that wood in some stage of decom- 
position, such as ashes, saw dust, chip manure, 
leaf mould, or rotten chunks of wood, would fur- 
nish the woody matter and such of the vegetable 
secretions demanded by each kind and variety.— 
But there are other advantages in mulching which 
must not be overlooked; it prevents the exhala- 
lation of moisture during intense drouths; and it 
also retains the frost around the roots, so as to 
keep the fruit buds from starting too easily in the 
spring, when they are liable to be killed by frosts. 
Then again, the fowls will delight to scratch, wal- 
low, and till the soil, under the trees, free gratis, 
besides destroying insects injurious to the trees 
and their fruit. Ihave thought that a mulching 
of lime (of which the bark is partly composed) 
| and tan-bark, would furnish that kind of nutrition 
which thickens and toughens the bark, and there- 


| 











and it is but a few months until the timber is in a} by benefit those trees which make wood too fast 


state of dotage. 


This principle is well under-|in proportion to the bark, and are subject to fire 


stood by our early stock of western steamboat|blight and bursting of the bark. I have also 


men. Winter-cut wood will remain bright, and 
when seasoned, ring like metal, and burn like a 
pine torch; while the spring and summer-cut 
will turn black and sobby, and make but little 
heat or blaze. 

Summer pruning should never be resorted to, 
except to pinch or rub off water sprouts. 


thought that white-washing the trunks of cherry 
| trees, and the trunks and limbs as far as_ possible 


of pear trees would serve as a preventive of the 
‘diseases above stated: the natural color of the 


‘tree is an absorbant of light and heat, while white 


is a reflectant and the rays of the sun can have 
very little effect upon a tree that is white-washed. 
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My plan of raising black-berries and raspber-| flowers, are at the trouble and expense of erecting 
ries, would be to take some out of the way corner |an awning over them high enough to sit or walk 
in the yard and proeure some Lawton blackber-|under. If the cover be of thin canvas or sheet- 
ries, and some hardy kind of raspberries, and/| ing, so as to admit the light pretty freely, the ef- 
plant them, and every winter haul a load of chip | fect in the time of sunshine, from the brilliancy 
or well rotted barn yard manure, and throw among of the colors, is uncommonly fine. 
them. In this way the farmer can have enough| Any time most convenient in this month, a quan- 
of the delicious fruits (so disagreeable to culti-| tity of bulbous flower-roots should be potted, for 
vate) for family use with a small amount of la- | forcing into flower in the stove or hot-house, after- 
bor or trouble. The intelligent fruit culturist| wards to be placed in the green-house, the better 
must exercise his good sense, connected with the |to furnish it out in winter and early in spring. 
experience others in avoiding and protecting his|The kinds generally potted for this purpose are, 
trees from the extreme intensities of heat, cold, | Ilyacinths, many varieties; Jonquils, double and 
wet and dry, to which our climate is subject, also| single; Persian Iris; the Italian Polyanthus, and 
from animals and insects injurious to them and | Poet’s Narcissus; and several small early Tulips, 
their fruits. C. W. CC. \as the Duc Vanthol, Claremond and Pottebacker. 

Mt. Gilead, February, 1859. | They should be planted in rich, light earth, in pots 

stiieaie |four or five inches diameter at top and six or eight 
inches deep, according to the respective sizes of 


th toe 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
April Work in the Flower Garden. 








| 
CARNATIONS AND Pinks.—This is nowa proper | 


time to plant out these, either in the open ground | 
or in pots. Carnations like a rich loam of a 
middling texture, though they will do well in 
lighter soils. Pinks will do better in lighter 
soil than Carnations. But either will thrive in 
sound garden earth, moderately enriched with small 
proportions of lime, chalk, or marl. Earth for 
potted plants, may be thus composed: one-half 
strong brown loam, a fourth part rotten stable-dung, 
and a fourth vegetable mould of decayed tree 
leaves, to which add a tenth part of sand, or very 
small gravel, with a small proportion of lime, chalk, 
or marl. The whole should be properly mixed 
and incorporated previous to using, and a stock of 
it should always be kept on hand. 





PERENNIALS.—Now also plant, if not done last | 
month, all kinds of Perennials from slips, as I di-| 
rected you in my last letter. You may also sow} 
from seed, in patches about the borders or in beds, 
according to their kinds and to fancy. 


Care or Cuoice Burss.—lIf the finer sorts 
of bulbous flowers have not yet been sticked, 
dressed, and hooped over, for the purpose of screen- 
ing and shading them, as hinted in my last, it 
should not now be delayed by those who are curi- 
ous about and anxious to have them in perfection. 
Anemones and Ranunculuses will soon also require 
the like care. The screens of mats or canvas 
should always be put on of a cold frosty night, 
and, as a shade from the sun, in clear weather, 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., exposing them on still, 
cloudy days, but defending the flowers at other 
times from high winds and heavy rains. These 
screens should be placed so high above the flow- 
ers, as not to be in danger of drawing them up 
weak. The stakes to which hoops or laths are 
fastened, should be at least a yard high above 
ground. In the time of high winds, and always 
in covering at night, be careful to fasten the edges 
of the canvas down to the ground, in order to pre- 
vent a draught of wind, which would very much 
injure the blossoms, particularly of Anemones and 





Ranunculuses. Some who are curious of these 


the roots; placing them so deep as to be covered 
an inch or an inch and a half. These roots are 
not generally planted in pots so deep or large as 
here specified, but in such, and especially if put 
into fine rich soil, they flower very strong and full. 
GARDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., April 1, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Growing Pears for Market. 


The question propounded by Lewis F. Allen, 
in the Horticulturist, “Can pears be profitably 
grown for market,” has induced me to cast about 
myself, to see what has been my success in pear 
culture for the last twenty-five years; for it is just 
about that length of time since I first commenced 
with three varieties; White Doyenne, Green 
Chisel and Seckle; and have been adding other 


| kinds every year since. I now have twenty-five 


or thirty. My first trees throve well for ten or 
twelve years, and for the three or four last, bore 
very good crops of fruit. They then began to ex- 
hibit signs of blight, which increased until about 
the third or fourth year, when they died, root and 
branch. And such is pretty nearly the history of 
the majority of my pear trees, from that time to 
this. And yet a good pear is so much of a luxu- 
ry, that I still persist in the effort to raise them. 
Now I am not intending to discuss Mr. A.’s propo- 
sition, nor any of the controverted theories upon 
the subject of dwarfs, standards, &c., &c., but 
merely to relate my own observations, or some of 
them, upon the blight of the pear tree, for the pur- 
pose of drawing out the experience of others, that 
thus we may compare notes, and see if anything 
valuable can be learned in regard to the matter. 

About 14 years since, I planted some seed of 
the White Doyenne pear, for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting in raising new varieties. At one 
year, from planting the seed, I removed all the 
trees except one, into a small yard, where they 
remained until they fruited. The fruit proving 
worthless, I transplanted them into my front yard, 
and grafted them in the top, about six feet from 
the ground. The soil where they were last placed, 
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is a stiff clay, had been plowed six or eight inches 
deep, and well manured previous to planting them 
there, but since has been in grass. 

The one not removed, stands on the north side 
of a high fence, some ten feet from it, with a row 
of quince trees between. About three feet from 
the ground, commences the top or the first horizon- 
tal branches. The top is a cone, the base of which 
is about twelve feet, and its perpendicular height 
eighteen. This tree happened to bear fruit very 
simular to the original. The only one, whose 
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Home Miscellany, 
: ' For the Obie Cutitvainn:- 
Letters from my Kitchen. 
No. UL. 
BREAD, BISCUITS AND CAKES. 


A part of the directions for bread-making given 











fruit was of any account, among some thirty trees.|in my last article, were taken from an English 


It has no marks of blight upon it, while every re- 
moved tree has suffered severely; some are dead 
entirely. Why this difference? Is it because the 
tap-root has been permitted to make its way deep 
into the ground, when the lateral branches pro- 
ceeding from it, are out of reach of the scorching 
rays of the summer’s sun? (By the by, it is a 
deeper soil where this tree stands than that occu- 
pied by the others.) Or has the top, coming out 
as it does, so near the ground, as to shade the trunk 
and root through the heat of the day, some influ- 
ence in preventing the malady? 

As far as my observation exteads, trees stand- 
ing on the north side of buildings, or something 
that screens them through the heat of the day, are 
less affected with the blight than those having a 
southern exposure. From the year 1826 to 1832, 
I was frequently at Detroit, ( Michigan, ) and in 


my excursions along the river, I noticed pear trees | 


in abundance, about the residences of the French 
inhabitants, on both sides of the river; about Sand- 
wich as well as Detroit, and that they had uni- 
formly a healthy appearance. I have since been 
informed, that the trees remain where the seeds 
were planted. I am now raising some trees to 
supply the places of dead ones, and if there is any 
method of guarding successfully against the rav- 
ages of this disease, or influence, or whatever it 
may be, I would like to adopt it. Will it be of 
any avail to preserve the tap-root unbroken to its 
extremity, and to plant in a soil mellowed and en- 
riched to such a depth below the surface, that the 
roots finding their way there, will be less exposed 
to the changes of temperature? Will pruning so 
as to induce a low top or conical standard (Que- 
nouillo)? Will planting, on the northern slope of 
a hill, or so near together, as soon to shade the 
ground? Will any of these precautions amount 
to anything in the preservation of the trees; or 
will some one suggest something better? 
Little Mountain, March, 1859. E. J. F. 





North Eastern Indiana. 

Wheat in this vicinity looks bad, much of it 
frozen out, indeed, many fields of late sowing are 
absolutely ruined. Farmers are somewhat dis- 
couraged, stock is poor and feed scarce. It will 
take a bountiful crop next season to set things right 
end up. J. P. W. 





Save all the soap suds, dish water, etc., to put upon 
the grape vines, shrubs and bushes about the house, 
when the ground is dry. 


periodical, and enclosed between quotation-marks. 


|The printer has, I perceive, omitted them, and, 


for the first time, printed two or three words wrong, 


| which alter the sense. The word “instantaneous- 


\ly,” on the 63d page, should be read spontaneous- 
\ly. In the sentence, “the rising after becoming 
| putrid in taste and smell before rising,” the latter 
word should have been, using. With these cor- 
rections we will proceed with the quotations, pre- 
mising that since writing the preceding article we 
|have made the yeast according to the directions, 
and it has proved all that was promised for it, the 
| best hop yeast we have ever used: 

“Take a peck of flour, put it into an earthen 
/pan or kneading trough, mix a table-spoonful of 
|salt with the flour, then add three quarts of luke- 
warm water, and mix well together. Add rather 
more than a quarter of a pint of yeast, and work 
it well together again. Then place it before the 
fire, with a cloth over it, for an hour. Knead it 
well, till it becomes stiff, when it will be fit for 
the oven. This will make five quartern loaves, to 
be baked two hours. ‘The addition of milk to part 
of the water, say one half, may be found very 
grateful, if the bread is to be consumed within a 
day or two. 

“ Or, procure a stone [ 14 lbs. ] of wheaten flour, 
put this into a trough or tub, make a deep hole 
in the middle of the heap, and pour into this hole 
a quarter of a pint of good fresh yeast, previous- 
ly mixed with an equal quantity of warm water 
and two ounces of salt; stir into this with a spoon 
as much of the surrounding flour as will bring it 
to the consistence of thin batter, sprinkle a hand- 
full of dry flour over this, cover it up with a cloth, 
and place it in a warm situation to rise. The 
completion of this operation will be rendered evi- 
dent by the cracking of the flour that is sprinkled 
over the batter; then proceed to form the whole of 
the flour into dough, adding such farther quantity 
of warm water as will bring it to a uniformly stiff 
consistence; this done, the dough must be well 
kneaded so that all the lumps of flour may be 
broken down and the ingredients may be thorough- 
ly mixed and worked togethar. This is the prin- 
cipal part of the operation, and indeed is the only 
part deserving the name of labor. It should be 
continued until the closed hand, on being with- 
drawn, no longer brings away with it any portion 
of the dough, but leaves its impression perfect 
therein. This accomplished, place the dough 
again in a warm position to rise, covering it over 











with a blanket. This, when it has again risen, 
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may be divided into any number of loaves, knead- 
ing each lump separately; do no more however, 
for the attainment of this purpose than is neces- 
sary to bring the loaf into shape, since much hand- 


ling in this stage of the dough causes it to be| 


heavy.” 

- S Biscuits.—The bread most common- 
ly used in Maryland and eastern Virginia, is made 
without any yeast. A quart of flour, table-spoon- 
ful of lard, and a little salt mixed with milk or 
water, forms a dough which is pounded by active 
hands for at least half an hour. It is then mould- 
ed into round biscuit, which appear on the table 
white as snow, and are among the most palatable 
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the flour, of which use just enough to mould it. 
Let it rise over night, and proceed as above.” 
This is all we have to offer at present on bread- 
‘making. We cannot refrain from adding to the 
present article, though already long, an extract 
from “ Life Illustrated.” Every mother in Ohio 
will do well to lay it to heart. L. L. 





What we Eat. 

Argument and ridicule seem equally powerless 
to effect any radical change in the habits of eating 
which prevail in this country. 

Some physiologists are talking of climate as af- 
fecting our national health, and expressing doubts 





species of bread. Few northern housekeepers or |of the perpetuity of the Anglo-Saxon race on this 


domestics could spend the time requisite in the 
preparation of this form of bread. 


‘continent; but constitutions that can withstand 


our diet, are proof against any climate. Mr. Hig- 





Hor Biscuitr.—Some of the most delicious | ginson, who is a zealous apostle in the matter of 
hop biscuit we have tasted, were prepared thus:| physical health, says: 


Scald a small quantity of buttermilk and stir into 


Contrast the difference of living in the Cana- 


it while hot, flour enough to make a batter. When| dian cities—Montreal, for example—where there 


partially cool, add hop yeast sufficient to raise it. 


} 


/are two sets of hotels, English and American. 


When it is light, add more milk and flour enough | In the one you find English customs—abundance 
to furm the dough, which must be thoreugly knead- of water, towels of the dimensions of the mainsail 
ed and then set away to rise again. Whenever s f aman of war, admirable beef and bread, which 
portion of this dough is used for biscuit, the re-|are eaten moderately; in the other you find pint 
mainder must be kneaded over again, and in win-| pitchers of water, pocket-handkerchief towels, 
ter it will keep good thus for several days. A|and you breakfast on bad coffee, fried rhinoceros, 


very little shortening may be added, if desired. 


|flap-jacks, and flap-dash pies. Here is one ex- 


YANKEE Rye AND INDIAN Breap.—A loaf | planation of American disease, without climate. 
of genuine eastern brown bread may be made thus: | Somebody has said—* Tell me the food of a nation, 
Take three pints of rye meal, (rye flour will not|and I will tell you its character.’ In the Canadi- 
answer, ) three pints of Indian meal, two teaspoons-| an schools you can at once distinguish the Amer- 


~ 


ful of salt, one of saleratus, half a tea-cup of mo-|ican from the English children; the school-mis- 
lasses, and half a tea-cup of yeast. Scald the| tress will tell you that the former are smarter 
meal and mix the bread as thick as it can be stirred|than the others, but they stay at home every 
with the spoon, or hand, which is better. Thor-| other day because they are sick. You know that 
oughly grease an earthen or iron pan, put your|an average American child carries to school for 
dough in it, smoothing the top, and set it by the|dinner or luncheon a piece of mince pie, very 
fire to rise. In about four or five hours it will| white and indigestible at the top, very moist and 
have risen so as to crack on the top. Bake it in indigestible at the bottom, and with untold hor- 
a hot oven three or four hours, according to the|rors in the middle, a pound cake, two doughnuts, 


size of the loaf. 
Sweet Biscurt.—Instead of doughnuts, which 


a piece of cheese, a pickle, and a cold sausage. 
Talk of Pandora’s box of old! the modern Pan- 


we regard as unhealthy, we use a light sweet bis-|dora’s box is an affectionate mother’s luncheon 


cuit, like those sold by the bakers as buns. The 


basket, and it does not have hope at the bottom. 


two following recipes, from “The Young House-| But what does the English child carry to school 
keeper’s Friend,” by Mrs. Cornelius, a work no for dinner? Bread and meat, or bread and butter, 


housekeeper should be without, will be found use- 
ful: 

“To three tea-cups of warm milk, put a small 
one of yeast, and one of brown sugar, stir in flour 
enough to make a thick batter. When this has 
risen light, which will probably be by the next 


morning, melt a cup full of butter with one of 


or bread and apples—nothing more; and the bread 
is English bread, and not such as is seen in these 
regions, where housekeepers lay in their supplies 
for a year, a pound of saleratus to a pound of 
flour. 


Pay ror Literary Lasor.—The Editor of 





sugar, and add to the mixture a small nutmeg, a|the Ohio Journal of Education, who speaks from 


very little saleratus, and flour enough just to mould 
smooth. Let it rise again, and when perfectly 
light. roll out and put on tins like biscuit and let 
them rise again, then bake in a quick stove or oven 
twenty minutes. 


the book, says of literary compensations: We 
have a letter from a young man of education and 
talent, inquiring whether we cannot assist him to 
find some employment ‘literary and remunerative.’ 
What inexperience of the ways of the world is 


“Or, to one tumbler of milk, put half a gill ef| expressed in that inquiry. There is no such em- 


yeast, three eggs, one coffee-cup of sugar, two 
ounces of butter and one small nutmeg. Beat the 
sugar and eggs together, and rub the butter into 


ployment for a young man—unless remuneration 
can be taken in ‘hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick.’ Literary employment is rarely re- 
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munerative in the world’s sense, even to men who 
are known widely. Work for newspapers or 
magazines is reasonably paid for, but those who 
are not regular editors must have other employ- 
ment, or they will find a demand for cheap board- 
ing houses and second-hand clothing stores very 
imperative. The literary men of America who 
are not pecuniarily independent of labor, are Ed- 
itors, Professors, Preachers, Lawyers, Doctors, 
Teachers, Mechanics, Merchants or Farmers. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
April. 


Here she comes, in a robe of sky-blue trimmed 
with violets. A wreath of wild flowers upon her 
head, in her hand a wind-harp, that, according to 
the mood of the maiden, sighs softly as a summer 
breeze, roars like a thunder-burst, or dies down 
like the sobs of a storm in a fit of “ Aighstrikes.” 

March and April were at one time considered 
us betrothed, but rumor says, in one of his stormy 
bouts, her lover threw a glass of ice-water in her 
face to see how meekly she would bear an insult. 
Like a spoiled beauty, as she was, she gave him a 
look that few gentlemen could brook from a lady, 
turned pale with intense anger, sent her harp at 
his head, snapping asunder some of its divinest 
strings, then seizing his fife, she blew such a blast 
as nearly deafened him. When she had played 
out the tune she whirled his fife high in air, mock- 
ingly begging one of his soft, silken locks as a 
souvenir. Without waiting for an answer or even 
a pair of scissors, she tore it from his cranium by 
the roots, took up her harp and left him utterly 
confounded. Like a discomfited soldier, he 
marched, abjuring all thoughts of double-blessed- 
ness thenceforth and forever. 

You would scarce dream such a lovely creature 
could change her mood so often, but like scores of 
ball-room belles and parlor automatons, she is made 
up of frowns and smiles, lights and shadows, 
“music and painting thrown in,” the frowns and 
shades predominating. The gleeful children hail 
her, the lambs frisk at her feet, the woods and the 
heavens grow vocal when she smiles. At her 
frown, childhood flees, the waterfalls mourn, and 
the birds scud for shelter, with downcast heads and 
drooping wings. 

Capricious child of spring, coquette of the sea- 
sons, who would ask to have her always here? 
We weary of her fickleness and tire of her peev- 
ishness, and learn to distrust her smiles. We are 
not sorry when she departs, for we know that May 
follows in her footsteps with balmy breezes, soft 
sunshine, and softer moonlight; the flowers will 
burst their winter prisons in greater profusion, 
while the husbandman rejoices that the rains are 
over and gone and the time of the singing of 
birds has come. Their music will be heard there- 
after all the spring and long summer through. 
The blue-bird will follow the wake of the plow, 
the corn will shoot up its bright green blade, and 
all nature will proclaim a jubilee. 

Jane M. Meap. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grandma’s Love to Baby. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 








Give my love to namesake Fanny, 
Pat her cheek so fair, 
Kiss her lips so soft and canny, 
Smooth her silken hair. 
Tell ber how much Grandma loves her, 
In the morning bright, 
Noon and eve she thinks about her, 
Dreams of her at night. 
She’s my little winter blossom,— 
When the snow-flakes fell, 
First I clasped her to my bosom, 
And I love her well. 
Other Grandmas too, may love her, 
Better surely none ; 
For they’ve other pinks and rose-buds,— 
She’s my only one. 
Nurse her gently by your fireside, 
Keep her from the storm— 
Let her nestle in your heart-loves, 
Genial, true and warm. 
When Spring sends the gentle breezes, 
Scattering violets fi ee, 
Send my little winter blossom 
Back again to me. 
- a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Which is the best Bread. 


In all the periodicals something is said of bread 
making, and always of salt rising. Now I think 
I can knock the socks off all of them with their 
salt risings, and I don’t care if they do call up 
“impartial committees” for I can make better 
bread than any salt rising I have ever tasted, and 
it will not dry out near as soon, for we have had 
some that had been made a week and more, and 
still was moist and nice. Now Mr. Editor, you 
may think this is blowing; but I would invite 
you or any one that doubts, to call, see and taste 
for themselves. 

To make good yeast, take a handful of hops, 
put them in two quarts of boiling water, let them 
boil a few minutes, strain in flour enough to make 
a thick batter, stir it frequently till it is cooled off, 
then put in yeast enough to raise it. The oftener 
you stir it the lighter it gets. 

Take, say some twenty small potatoes, wash 
them clean, and boil them soft, put them in a pail 
or jar, mash them fine, then put as much warm 
and cold water as will make five or six loaves, in 
with the mashed potatoes, a pint of the above 
yeast, stir well together, be careful not to scald it 
when you putin the yeast, let it stand till the 
next morning, and you will see how nice it has 
raised and how the froth has come on the top.— 
Have your flour ready and warm (this should be 
set in the evening before you want to bake) then 
warm your risings, keep stirring it till it is warm 
enough, strain it through a sieve on your flour, 
stir till a thick batter, let it rise till it is light, then 
knead it up and mould it in loaves. Do not get 
it stiff, when it is light bake it three quarters of an 
hour to a light brown, and you will have good 
light and wholesome bread. ELLEN. 

Canton, March, 1859. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








The Markets East and West remain without material change 
since our last report, but in most articles of farm produce there 
is less activity of demasd. As soon as there are any well ground- 
ed indications of the incoming crop, prices will assume a more 
fixed aspect. The Wool and Dairy questions will now become 
subjects of special interest, and the readers of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor shall be notified of their prospects as fast as they develope 
themselves. 








§27 Rew s Diane OF piemnensle Denese 
of Light—A weekly paper published in Boston, furnishes its 
readers every week with verbatim reports of Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s and E. H. Chapin’s sermons. Terms, $2 per year, and in the 
same proportion for a shorter time. Sample copies sent free, 
with club terms . COLBY, FORSTER & CO. 








(<7 Fancy Pouttry, Ransits, &c —Send fora 
Descriptive (32 pages) and Illustrated (20 cuts) Circular. Sent 
free. (Stamps not refused.) Address E. S. RALPH, 

Ap. 1. Box 21 P. O., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAUTION 


To Purchasers of 


Movable Comb Bee-Hives. 


S SUNDRY PERSONS ARE SELLING 

Hives with MOVABLE FRAMES, the public are hereby in- 
formed that the owners of L. L. Langstroth’s Patent, believe that 
such Hives are infringements upon their rights. They are pre- 
paring to establish the validity of the Langstrong Patent by an 
appeal to the Courts of Law—and those purchasing interfering 
patents ey lose the aomy tavested in them. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR APRIL, 
For sale by all News Dealers. 
Single copies 25 cts., or $3 a year by mail. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








(<7 Seep Sweet Poraroes of the fine Lebanon 
Yellew variety, fer sale by G. 8. INNIS, 
Columbus, O. 
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| No ow is the Time to Advertise. 


Business and Trade are reviving ; the money that 
has been carefully laid up is again put in circulation ; 
Wool Buyers are making large contracts with the 
Farmers at high rates ; Horse Buyers from the East 
and South are scattering many thousand dollars of 
cash in the country ; the last Hog Crop has been 
converted into cash, at a good figure: Beef Cattle 
are well up; the surplus grain is selling well, and 
the rural population of the mid-west are in funds. 
Now all you who have good things to sell, make 
yourselves known, and for those who desire to reach 
the thrifty country and village population of the 
whole West, the Onto Cuttivator is the best me- 
dium to be used. My circulation is full two thousand 
better this year than ever it has been before ! and yet 
I advertise at the same old price! which is positively 
but a trifle higher than many papers having not one- 
tenth of my circulation. 

Wuo sHoULD ADVERTISE IN THE Onto CuLivaTor ? 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Stock Growers, Implement 
Makers or Venders, Land Business, Book Publishers, 
and every one who wishes to deal with the best class 
of customers in the world, and such as always pay for 
what they buy. N.B. No humbug Quack or Gift 


| Swindle wanted. The circulation of the Ohio Culti- 


vator is mainly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Western Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, 
in the order named, with a sprinkle in every other 
State and Territory from Maine to Oregon. 

Terms or ApverTisinc.—Ten cents a line for less 
than acolumn. A full column—100 lines—$8. A 
full page, $15. A fair discount on shorter advertise- 
ments ruuning a length of time. Special notices on 
last page of inside, 15 cents a line. Cuts and dis- 
played lines will be counted by the space they occupy 
in small type. Eleven words usually make a line. 

The pay for advertising is considered due in ad- 
vance ; and when money is sent with the order, I 
give full measure, and something over. Regular and 
responsible advertisers may wait for their bills to be 
presented, if they prefer. 








